3      New Masters
Shortly before the collapse, new community councils had been formed in many towns and villages in the Riesengebirge. Krummhubel also, at a stormy public meeting, had given itself a new administration. It was to consist of one representative for each part of town. I was the delegate to the council for the district of Wolfshau.
When the Red Army marched into town the six members of the group gathered in the city hall: an elderly farmer, who had been burgomaster for a time during the Weimar Republic, a former trade union secretary, a sawmill worker, the owner of a delicatessen, an innkeeper, and myself. We had a white flag raised, sent the employees home, and waited.
Soon there appeared a Soviet major, a broad-shouldered man in his forties, who wore two long rows of medals on his field uniform. He was accompanied by a young interpreter and three heavily-armed soldiers. The major addressed us imperiously: "Where is the burgomaster?"
The farmer answered calmly, "He was dismissed by a town meeting the day before yesterday."
The interpreter translated. The major, sucking on his long Russian cigarette, looked suspiciously from one to the other of us as we stood in a row before him. Then he barked out a short sentence in Russian. "The major asks if the German men here are anti-Fascists." "We were opposed to Hitler," the farmer answered simply. Again the major spoke a few words. "Why aren't they dead then— the major asks."
Then the old farmer smiled craftily. "You've just got to be lucky. And then, too—be sort of sly . . ."
The answer was so candid that the major was now smiling, too. In the same moment the interpreter became more friendly, and the soldiers in the background shouldered their machine pistols, which they had so far held ready for use.
Then the major gave a short speech which he had apparently given
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